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Christian Students 
Largely Pacificist 


By JEAN KENNEDY, Mt, Holyoke ’23 


Before describing the World Student 
Christian Federation Conference, held in 
Peking last April, a word of explanation 
ocncerning the Federation itself is neces- 
sary. The Conference is only one of its 
manifestation, although it so clearly typi- 
fies the heart and purpose of the organiza- 
tion that it proves a most effective means 
of description. It shows the Federation at 
work, and offers a fair basis for judgment. 

The Federation itself is a loosely linked 
group of twenty national student Christian 
movements, counting in all a membership 
of more than 250,000. Summarized, its 
purposes are to give strength of purpose 
to national movements through union, to 
circulate mutual information regarding the 
conditions of students, to present to stu- 
dents the challenge of a Christian life, to 
further efforts on behalf of the welfare 
of students, and “to bring the students of 
all countries into mutual understanding, to 
lead them to realize that the spirit of 
Christ should rule in international relation- 
ships, and to endeavor by so doing to draw 
the nations together.” 

The American membership consists of the 
student departments of the Y. M. C. A. and 
of the Y. W. C. A. At the conference, this 
group was represented by a delegation of 
eight undergraduates, of which I was for- 
tunate enough to be a member. 

The meetings themselves—even the high- 
ly interesting circumstances under which 
‘we met—recede in importance, I think, be- 
side the general temper of the conference, 
and its significance for the student world. 
These are the elements which have a ciaim 
to our attention. 

I caught my first glimpse of the Federa- 
tion in action during the meetings of the 
General Committee, a representative body 
of about sixty members which meets bi- 
annually to conduct the business of the 
Federation. It convened during the week 
preceding the conference. It was the Fed- 
eration in miniature—the Federation boiled 
down to a working unit. 

The difficulties we faced on the General 
Committee were typical of many of the 
difficulties of the Federation as a whoic. 
We had met to lay down on general lines 
the Federation’s activities for the coming 
two years. And we were met, as was the 
whole conference, to face modern civiliza- 
tion fairly and squarely, and to consider 
how most effectively we might throw our 
influence to the side of the right. But 
naturally, on a good many specific points 

(Continued on page 2) 


Student Friendships 
Not Glutted Yet 


The Student Friendship Fund campaign 
has several encouraging features this year, 
for the enthusiasm and interest of the stu- 
dents in it is quite marked. In many Col- 


leges the students themselves asked for a | 


campaign even before the appeal was made 
to them. The larger vision, and interest 
in students of other countries, and the feel- 
ing that the world is bound up together 
seems to be much more wide spread and 
leads us to believe that the future is going 
to show greater international understand- 
ing and harmony because of the sympa- 
thetic giving and receiving of the students 
of all lands. 


On school in the middle west of only two 
hundred girls pledged $1,000, while another 
College in the same section of the country 
eame out 100% strong and went out for 
the support of forty Russian students. 
Wihen the cash and pledges were counted, 
moreover, it was found that they could 
promise to give dinners for the whole year 
to forty-six students. 

A college in Pennsylvania is undertak- 
ing the support of a whole kitchen near 
Moscow. This kitchen is helping three 
hundred agricultural students to finish their 
studies and get out into the field of work 
which is Russia’s greatest need and great- 
est asset. 

The Association of Student Council Presi- 
dents on the Pacific Coast has sent an en- 
dorsement of the student relief work to the 
Geneva office and it is hoped that this 
means very substantial backing in the col- 
leges in that section. 

The largest college contribution so far 
has been $7,000 which came from Yale, but 
we are hoping to have the Princeton gift 
leave this amount far behind. 

A $4,000 gift from an anonymous friend 
is another bit of encouragement which 
warms the heart and makes us thope for 
more such friends. 


But one of the most interesting ways of 
showing interest and helping their fellow 
students was the “Service Day” at Hardin 
College, Missouri. Here the girls were 
eager and anxious to help but few of them 
had any superfluous pocket money. ' They 
did have superfluous energy, however, and 
the sympathetic wish to use it, so this is 
what they conceived and put through: 

“Every student at Hardin was to go out 
and work all day and the money they earn- 
ed would be put into the Student Relief 
Fund. 


“Every business man, pastor, housekeep- 
er and in fact, every citizen of Mexico, 
knew before many days that Hardin was 
to have a “Service Day’ and they were 
informed about the details of the plan. 

(Continued on page 2) 


Detailed Program of 
Student Conference 


December 26-29, Hartsdale, N. Y. 


“Enter by this gate and seek the way of 
honor 
The light of truth and the will to work for 
men” 
—Inscription from the gateway of the 
University of Virginia. 


Tuesday, December 26th 


7:30 P.M. THE COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY. THE IDEAL AND THE AC- 
TUAL.—What is the function of the col- 
leges and universities in contemporary 
society ? 

Are they so administered that they are 
satisfactorily fulfilling their social func- 
tion? Who administers the colleges and 
universities? What is the nature of the 
academic policy? What are the considera- 
tions determining the formulation of aca- 
demic policies? What are the conditions 
of academic freedom within the colleges? 
What is the characteristic curriculum? 

Suggested Readings 
Abraham Flexner—The American College: series of 
papers setting forth the program, achievements, 
present status and porbable future of American 
colleges. Introduction by W. H. Crawford. 
Meiklejohn—The Liberal College. 
New Republic, October 25th, 1922. 
the American College. 
Butler—Scholarship and Service. 
J. K. Cattel—University Control. 
Veblen—Higher Learning in America. 

.There will be a special student report on Upton 
Sinclair’s new book on the colleges, ‘“‘The 
Step,’’ which has not yet been released. 


Supplement on 


Goose- 


Wednesday, December 27th 


Morning Session 9:30 A. M. 
Evening Session 7:30 P. M. 


THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF INSTITU- 
TIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING.—What 
are the human costs of this? 

How are the colleges and universities as 
social institutions maintained? Who pays 
for them? Who are benefited by them? 
What are the ultimate sources of endow- 
ment? 

Suggested Readings 
Tawney—Acquisitive Society. 
J: A. Hobson—Industrial System—an 
earned and unearned income. 
Withers—Case for Capitalism. 
Nearing—Financing Wage Earner's Family. 
—Poverty and Riches. 


inquiry into 


Thursday, December 28th 


Morning Session 9:30 A. M. 
Evening Session 7:30 P. M. 


THE STUDENT AND THE WORLD IN 
WHICH HE LIVES.—What are the re- 
sponsibilities of students as apprenticed 
scholars in the contemporary institutions 
of higher learning in view of their intel- 
lectual ideals, and their ideals of Social 
Justice? 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


What is the justifiable attitude of stu- 
dents on the issues of academic freedom 
and curriculum reform? What kind of in- 
terest should students take in contempor- 
ary events while in college? Have college 
graduates peculiar social responsibilities ? 

Suggested Readings 
Ogburn—Social Change. 
Lansbury—Our Part in Poverty. 
Sinclair—Cry for Justice. 
Wilson—The New Freedom. 
Ward— Labor Movement from standpoint of religion. 
J. H. Randall--Problem of group responsibilities to 
society. 
J. W. Jenks—Great Fortunes the Winning and Using. 
Gerald S. Lee—lInspired Millionaires. 
C. M. Walker—The Things that are Caesar’s-- 
fense of wealth. 


The following members of the N. S. F. 
European Student Delegation will explain 
the ideals and activities of the Eurepean 
Youth Movement in their respective coun- 
tries: 

Carl Joachim Friedrich--University of Heidelberg. 
One of the younger leaders of the ‘Freischar’’. 

Jorgen Holck—-Graduate University Copenhagen --- 
Danish Student Christian Movement. 


a de- 


Antonin Palecek--Student University of Prague 
and Sorbonne - Student Renaissance Movement. 
W. A. Robson London School of Economies and 


Political Science 

Piet Roest—University of Leiden, 
Association. 

Hans student at 
Peoples College, Elsinore. 

Kenneth Lindsay—President of Oxford Labour Club 
—Workers Education Bureau Scholarship 1922-12 
will tell of the awakening at Oxford. 

In the evening the conference will divide 
into groups representing the principal lines 
of thought and interpretation, which may 
have resulted from the conference discus- 
sion, for the formulation of majority, mi- 
nority, and if desired individual reports and 
recommendations. 


Practical Idealist 


Teisler—formerly International 


Friday, December 29th 


9:30 A. M.. THE YOUTH MOVEMENT 
AND THE AMERICAN STUDENT. — Is 
there a youth movement in America? 


What contributions are being made by 
such groups as student government organi- 
zations, Y. W. C. A., Y. M. C. A., National 
Student Forum, ete. 

Presentation of group reports to the con- 
ference. 


Discussion will be opened and conducted 
by students. 
HOW TO MAKE RESERVATIONS. -. 


Only 50 students can be accomodated at the 
conference. Each college may send a max- 
imum of three delegates, each of whom 
should represent one of the following in- 
terests in undergraduate life: 

1. Student government 

2. College publications 

3. Social Science, religious or discus- 

sion clubs. 

It is suggested that at least one under- 
classman, be included in the delegation. 
Colleges not desiring to send the maximum 
delegation of 3 students should advise tne 
National Student Forum immediately, in 
order that additional colleges may be given 
the opportunity to send delegates. Reser- 
vations must be filed with the National Stu- 
dent Forum not later than December 15. 


HOW TO REACH THE CAROLINE 
COUNTRY CLUB: Hartsdale, New York, 
is about 35 minutes from Grand Central 
Station. Trains run at intervals of ahout 
an hour throughout the entire day. The 


(Continued from p. 1, column 2) 

“Service Day dawned bright and clear 
and out from the dormitory stepped girls 
dressed in gingham dresses, aprons and in 
middy suits and any old clothes which they 
did not mind soiling. Joyously they went 
to their various duties that had been as- 
signed them. 

“They did everything—drove taxis, raked 
dead leaves, washed windows, clerked in 
stores, worked in the shoe factory, sold 
flowers, served in restaurants, washed 
dishes, beat rugs, did stenograhpic work, 
dusted shelves, and decorated windows in 
business places of the city, collected old 
bills for doctors and other men of the city 
and distributed circulars and telephone di- 
rectories. 

“The people of the city awakened to the 
fact that Hardin girls could work! Each 
girl received a regular day’s wages and in 


| the evening as the girls filed into the dorm- 


itory, weary and dirty, but happy, they 
proudly deposited their “earnings” and 
went off to clean up for the dinner which 
they really relished. The day was a glori- 
ous success and besides raising over $200.00 
for the Fund the girls caught a real vision 
of Service.” 

The Student Friendship Fund campaign 
has so far reached 334 schools and colleges; 
of these 155 have held campaigns while 179 
are planning something for the near future. 
88 of the campaigns have reported a total 
of $54,078.44 and the other 47 are yet to 
be heard from. 


S ot ST ee) 


fare each way is 75c. The Caroline Country 
Club is 5 minutes walk from the Harts- 
dale Staticn. 

RATES at the Caroline Country Club— 
$3.00 per day for dormitory accomodations 
and meals. Single sessions of the confer- 
ence-—5b0c. 

Address all communications to The Na- 
tional Student Forum, 2929 Broadway, New 
Yorks Nveye 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS LARGELY 
PACIFIST 
(Continued from p. 1, col 1) 
we were not agreed as to what the “right” 
might be. J think that it was not only 


inevitable, hut well that it was so, 

Thirty-two different nations were there, 
representing as varied personalities, tem- 
peraments, racial histories and habits of 
thought as can be found. Then too, we 
were speaking of things very close to our 
hearts and to our national pride. German 
and French, American and Filipino, British 
and Indian, Japanese and Korean were 
there. What with the language difficulty, 
there were times when understanding seem- 
ed impossible, when the factors which sep- 
arated us seemed greater than those which 
bound us together. 

Nevertheless, we drew together. We 
eame to realize that a common predicament 
and a common purpose made us one, in spite 
of differences. We were fighting the same 
fight against evil and human degredation, 
following the urge of that idealistic impulse 


in the human heart, which, although it 


takes different expressions in different 


personalities, is fundamentally a search for 
truth, and a desire to live that truth, once 
found. 

Truth is by no means the special prop- 
erty of one race or of one civilization. 
Every exchange, every honest determina- 
tion to see another’s point of view, broadens 
us individually, and, through this pooling 
process, makes of each human achievement 
a universal good. And in this ideal, which I 
believe the Federation is realizing increas- 
ingly, there lies one of the definite mes- 
sages of the Peking Conference to the 
youth movements of the world—that we 
try to understand each other, exercising all 
the tolerance, imagination and patience of 
which we are capable. Friendship, upon 
which any real internationalism must rest, 
can only come through understanding. The 
foreign students upon our own campuses 


are one of the readiest and most enlight- 
ening sources we have. 


This conference proceeded to discuss in- 
ternational relations, social and industrial 
problems, student life, the students’ attitude 
toward the church, etc. The forums were 
probably the most significant part of the 
schedule, although the informal meetings 
between British and Indian, American and 
Filipino, Japanese and Korean, and similar- 
ly differing groups claim a high place. 

The most general interest centered about 
the international and industrial forums. 
The latter opened by discussing whether 
the capitalistic system was essentially con- 
trary to the Christian spirit, or whether 
it was capable of being changed to express 
that spirit. Opinions differed, but it was 
unanimously agreed that the present system 
was in sharp contrast to Christ’s princi- 
ples. Those principles, generally stated, 
were judged to be as follows: 


1. Social justice based on recognition of 
human worth. 

2. Universal brotherhood 
cooperation. 


expressed in 


3. Social responsibility expressed in serv- 
ice. 

4. Creative love in action, 

After listing detailed applications under 


each, the findings continues The very 
statement of these principles convicts us, 


“who state them, of our own share in this 


imperfect society both actively, and as we 
have consented to evil by our silence. It 
also commits us to an unrelenting warfare 
against social ills, and the. purifying of 
our own lives in order that <we may take 
our place in creating a world family.” 

In the international forum, the discus- 
sion centered upon war. There were two 
camps of opinion—one decidedly pacifistic, 
the other holding that there were times 
when force was justifiable and necessary. 
The General Committee, upon the basis of 
the discussion, passed a resolution whose 
import may be expressed in the following 
extract: 

“We, representing Christian students 
from all parts of the world, believe in the 
fundamental equality of all the races and 
nations of mankind and consider it as part 


of our Christian vocation to express this 
reality in all our relationships. 

“We consider it our absolute duty to do 
all in our ‘power to fight the causes leading 
to ‘war, and war itself as a means of set- 
tling in ternational disputes. 

“As a result of our discussion at the Pek- 
ing Conference, we declare frankly that we 
have not succeeded in reaching an agree- 
ment as to what our individual attitude 
ought to be in the event of war. 
convinced that under no circumstances can 


Some are 


they as Christians engage in war; others, 
that under they 
ought to take their share in the struggle.” 

To the entire statement were appended 


certain circumstances 


fourteen suggestions to national move- 
ments, as specific means for realizing the 
object stated. Among them were: 

The interchange of students and lectures. 

The emphasis by each national movement 
of those aspects of international and inter- 
racial questions which most affect that na- 
tion. 


The preparation of histories and other 
textbooks, and of curriculum courses, which 
shall be consistent with the best scholarship 
and which shall not be biased by narrow 
nationalism. 


The bringing into friendly contact the 
foreign and native students of our schools 
and universities. 


The debates were the most thought pro- 
voking to which I have ever listened. They 
made me realize that we American students 
have a good deal of clear consistent think- 
ing to do upon the subject, if we are ever 
to contribute our share to the solution. And 
of this comes the second challenge of Pek- 
ing to the youth movements—a call to 
clear thinking, a call to test the organized 
relationships of nations, classes and races 
by the truth they see in Christ. 


Throughout our discussions, we had some- 
times spoken of the shortcomings of gov- 
ernments, of diplomacy, of employers, of 
the press; but we came to realize very 
vividly that, after all, we, as individuals, 
were the international and social problem. 
It is the habits formed at home and college 
a few years ago which have issued recently 
in the violence of war. It is the temper of 
selfishness, intolerance, prejudice and ig- 
norance, to which we as individuals contri- 
bute, which makes future wars possible. To 
quote Henry Hodgkins, of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, “The world needs not so 
much social theorists and reconstructing 
statesmen, as it needs people whose lives 
are so revolutionized by love that they will 
dare anything for its expression.” A chal- 
lenge to such a life is the third call of 
Peking. 

What the W. S. C. F. will be in the 
future depends upon us—the rank and file 
—who are the heart of it. It can only 
become, to quote one of its adherents,* “a 
real Student Christian International, in the 
sense of a spiritual community which tran- 
scends every variety of national type and 
outlasts all political differences,” as we 
have the vision and determination to make 
it so. 

*Francis P. Miller. 


THE NEW STUDENT 


From Our Colleges 


RESTRICTION. 


Not a single student body as far as we 
know thru their press is in favor of any 
of the proposed methods of limiting college 
enrollment. 


William Jewell 


The William Jewell student goes to the 
base of the matter. “We have been told 
lately that in 1918 this country spent on 
an average $32.00 on each........ public 
school pupil and $610.00 on each of the col- 
lege students, exclusive of the expenses of 
the students themselves.” Democracy may 
be expensive but William Jewell strongly 
disapproves the “movement ali over the 
United States to have the freshman classes 
hand picked before matriculation day.” 


Colorado. 


The University of Colorado (quoted also 
by the Chicago Maroon) declares that “the 
plans of limitation so far proposed have 
been based on the assumption that states, 
through their universities, owe nothing to 
those not possessed of the highest mental 
faculties.” It suggests that the horrific 
influx of students is the colleges’ own fault 
for they have made themselves into vo- 
cational schools and apprentice shops in 
an attempt to induce large attendance and 
boost themselves. “If the prize of ma- 
terial gain were not held out to lure the 
young man and woman to college, not so 
many would be clamoring for admittance.” 

A college should devote itself to the hu- 
manities, the basic sciences and the arts, 
it should train statesmen, citizens and 
thinkers, and not technical experts. 


Canisius. 


“....some educators say that ‘the op- 
portunities for securing education by way 
of the college course are definitely a privi- 
lege and not a universal right’ They are a 
privilege, it is true, insofar as they can 
only be obtained at the expense of time and 
money. But they re also a right of man. 
For man cannot, at least in principle, be 
prohibited by mandate from bettering his 
mental faculties with legitimate means.” 


EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
Vassar. 


The Vassar debate resulted in an over- 
whelming conviction that non-academic ac- 
tivities should not be restricted. They were 
thought to be more valuable than tthe 
academic activities. Some of the, interest- 
ing points were, that non-academics gave 
one a chance to apply practically the the- 
ories learned in the class room, that they 
teach the student to carry responsibility, to 
work with: his fellows, and above all to 
work hard. According to Miss Goldmark 
the student will finally carry over the habit 
of intense work learned in non-academics 
to academic work and to her occupations in 
later life. Moreover non-academics develop 
the quality of leadership. 

If Vassar is as a Japanese student re- 
marked “an athletic institution with intel- 
lectual pursuits for the feeble minded,” 
academic values should be raised, non-aca- 
demics should not be suppressed. 
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Harvard. 

Here the administration is recognizing 
the value of certain non-academic activities. 
A list of all editors, athletic managers and 
those competing for positions has been 
called for. The Office states that it will 
take such work into consideration in de- 
ciding doubtful cases which come before 
the Administrative Board. When the deans 
and other officials “no longer ignore the 
‘outside activities’...... the undergroduate 
is much more apt to let loose some of the 
‘latent idealism’ which is in him.” 


New York University. 
N. Y. U. has gone further. Two semester 
hours’ credits are granted to the staff of 
the “New York University News” Board. 


North Western. 

North Western realises the value of out- 
side activities to such an extent that it has 
insured itself against accidents to or sick- 
ness of its football team. To date compen- 
sation has been received for 5 broken noses. 


Geneva. 


The Polytechnic Reporter states that the 
President of Geneva College and one pro- 
fessor have resigned from the faculty be- 
cause Geneva did not win as many football 
games as it should have and the trustees 
declined to dismiss the coach. The presi- 
dent who feels that the worth of his college 
depends on his football team, and that the 
team depends on a paid coach, is certainly 
in an anxious position. 


Chicago 


Several Chicago papers have been clam- 
oring for the University to build “A Stad- 
ium” which is the correct aim and ambi- 
tion of all Universities with a proper “col- 
lege spirit.” The Chicago Maroon after 
investigating the wishes of the students 
states: 

“The two possible reasons for building a 
stadium would be to allow the public a bet- 
ter opportunity to see the games, and to 
make more money for the Department of 
Physical Culture and Athletics. The latter 
may be cast out; the University has plenty 
of Money. The former brings us back te 
the basic desires of the public..... Here is 
the public, our friends and relatives among 
them, clamoring at the gates of Stagg field 
much in the same manner as they do at a 
big league baseball or professional football 
game. They do not come primarily moti- 
vated by a spirit of helping the University, 
materially or spiritually..... Out here we 
care more for maintaining the collegiate 
nature of our sports than for any other 
thing. The University would be collegiate, 
the public would be amused; and may the 
two never meet. We do not want a sta- 
dium.” 

Smith. 


President Neilson, of Smith College was 
one of thirty-two persons prominent in dif- 
ferent walks of life to sign a letter accom- 
panying a recent petition to President 
Harding recommending that he call a worid 
conference soon (1) for the purpose of out- 
lawing war as an institution for the settle- 
ment of international disputes, and (2) for 
the codification of international law, with 
an especial view to emphasizing such laws 
as promote or guarantee justice among na- 
tions. The petition was signed by over 
9000 people. 
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EDUCATION WEEK 

Our weeks are being doled out again. 
This week it is education, the week before 
it was children’s books, the week before, 
apples, and the week before, safety. More 
people were killed in New York in safety 
week than the average allowance. Educa- 
tion too is not without its dangers, and 
these are its victims. 

“To be educated,” said some great and 
wise man, whose name we have unfortu- 
nately forgotten, “is to be possessed of fine 
enthusiasms.” Enthusiasms: not just en- 
thusiasm—that great allerhochst gott of 
the American college, commonly known as 
“pep” or more pedantically “college spirit.” 
But enthusiasms, an eager interest, an 
ardent zeal and a desire to work for those 
particular things we believe to be fine. 

The so called “liberal or “thinking” stu- 
dent who takes his education seriously, at 
least between lectures, is apt to be very 
suspicious of enthusiasms. He has no il- 
lusions. If you pass him a doughnut, he 
eats it and sighs about “the poor wage 
slave who cooked it in an underground kit- 
chen.” If you ask him what he is doing, 
he will shaw you a vast pile of books and 
manuscript and mutter vaguely that he is 
acquiring a “point of view.” His ideal of 
an intelligent and liberal thinker is one who 
will listen equally conscientiously to all 
sides, one who will maintain a calm “point 
of view” while the vulgar herd throws its 
propaganda and partisan lies back and 
forth below him. 

Having gotten rid of his prejudices with 
infinite pain, he has no intention of espous- 
ing new causes. Henceforth he will look at 
everything “as a student,” he will divide 
everything into past present and future, 
mind body and spirit, cause and effect, 
herdity and environment; he will outline 
the whole neatly in black and white and 
consider his work as an intelligent man 
‘done. 

This is the danger of education. It 
makes a man think he’s intelligent if he 
can point out where other people are fool- 
ish. It persuades him that he does enough 
if he bravely but politely says “I’m sorry 


How does it happen that the children are so intelligent, the adults so 
stupid? Probably this comes from education. 


—Kousseau 


but you see you are a fool because—thus 
and thus.” But this is only half. He must 
be affirmative. He must be willing to 
throw his personality into the scales in be- 
half of those causes he believes to be fine. 
And he must have enthusiasms. Whether 
they are for better congressmen or better 
babies, for fewer words or fewer wars, for 
more interesting movies or more interesting 
men, he must support them with all his 
force. 


The open mind which education is sup- 
posed to produce! It may indeed open the 
windows, let in the sun and air, and show 
things in their true proportions. It must 
do more. It must open the door and let in 
the man who shall master the mind and 
rule it and put it to fine uses. 


WHY LAWS? 


“In the State of Illinois, William Bross 
Lloyd,” millionaire convicted of sedition, 
“has been pardoned. He and fifteen others 
were convicted of violating a law of the 
country and spreading seditious propagan- 
da during a national emergency; but Gov- 
ernor Small argues that they accomplished 
no evil and that the law under which they 
were imprisoned is not a good law, there- 
fore why should they not go free? Accord- 
ingly, the Governor opened the gates of the 
penitentiary to Lloyd and his companions 
before they had had the chance to become 
acquainted with the turnkeys...... 

a PNG the Thanksgiving pardons in II- 
linois are to be condemned, not because they 
were wrong in principle, but because they 
followed no principle save that of political 
expediency. Undoubtedly it is better to 
have Mr, Lloyd and his friends free to move 
their soap-boxes from corner to corner un- 
checked, than to keep them under lock and 
key. Highly volatile gases are far more 
dangerous confined than when allowed 
plenty of room for expansion. But when 
the Governor of a state over-rides a law 
and frees prisoners at the very beginning 
of their sentences in the face of a decision 
by the Supreme Court that the law is con- 
stitutional; there is room for a legitimate 
protest.” 

—From the Harvard Crimson. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AN APPRECIATION 


“I appreciate reading the New Student 
as a means of information concerning the 
problems of our brother students and the 
methods they use in meeting them...... 
I think it behooves us as students to realize 
that while the other fellow may seem pe- 
culiar to us yet after all he is trying to 
work out his destiny just as we are trying 
to work out ours. Thus I believe that your 
paper while it naturally deals with matterg 
pertaining to the students of the United 
States yet has a message for people of 
other lands. I particularly feel this be- 
cause I want to understand the American 
nation in a sympathetic manner not in a 
critical way. I do not want to form opin- 


ions of a people from a very few just as I 
would not wish Canada to be considered 
as represented by some few Canadians and 
the New Student promises to give some con- 
ception of the ideals working their way up 
through the lives of a great people.” 

—G. F. Bannerman, Toronto, Canada 


TOWARDS ASIA 


It is a matter of gratification to all who 
are anxious to see America take an intel- 
ligent interest in world affairs, that Smith 
College is going to give a course on “Polit- 
ical Theories of Modern American, British 


and Continental Statesmen.” Let us hope 


that this is a beginning to a wider range 
of study. America knows Europe much 
better than she knows Asia, and today 
Asia is the center of all trouble from the 
standpoint of imperialism and _ national 
awakening. Asia is the biggest factor in 
the history of the world of the nineteenth 
century and also for the future. It is very 
necessary to the American students to know 
something about Asia from the viewpoint 
of the people there. The time has come 
when American students should study Ja- 
pan with the political philosophies of Oka- 
kura, Ito, Okuma, Hara, Miyake, Kanokogi, 
Kanda, Uyehara, Nagai, Tokutomi and 
others. What was in the teachings of Kobo- 
Dayeshi which made it possible for Japan 
to overthrow Sogunate and adopt a new 
and modern system? What is in the social 
ethics of Bushido that will make it pos- 
sible for the nation to have political and 
social democracy in the near future? What 
is the political philosophy of Confucius? 
What part has it played to bring about the 
Chinese Revolution? What have Dr. Sun, 
Dr. Chang Ping Ling and other Chinese 
savants and political leaders done for the 
cause of human progress? What is the 
essence of the Hindu political theories upon 
which the ancient Hindus built up Empires 
of the type of Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor 
of India? What inspired Persian and Turk- 
ish revolutions? Is not Islam in its politi- 
eal teaching Theocratic Democracy? Is 
there any real fundamental difference be- 
tween East and West in the matter of the 
political aspiration of the people? Can 
there be world peace based upon justice 
and liberty to all people? These are the 
problems which must be discussed and un- 
derstood from the point of view of the 
people of Asia who want to be free from 
European aggression; and those who be- 
lieve that we can avoid many conflicts 
through understanding of various conflict- 
ing viewpoints and adjusting them, should 
take up the question of studying Asia. 

In this connection I find that you have 
made a fine start to have a group of six 
students coming from Europe to America 
and to give a traveling fellowship to one 
English ‘student to study the American at- 
titude on international and labor problems. 
Let us hope that this kind of activity will 


not be restricted between America and 
Europe as often happens, but will grow into 
the vast field of Asia. Let me suggest one 
thing: It will be of great value if you 
can have an Asian scholar to lecture on 
various problems of Asian people before 
the universities of this country, and at the 
same time send a real American professor 
with human sympathy to Asia to study the 
problems of Asia and at the same time 
lecture in Asian universities. The major 
part of the human race is in Asia and Asia 
is roused to assert her position. Sympa- 
thetic understanding of Asian aspiration 
and co-operation with Asia is essential for 
the cause of world peace. 

TARAKNATH DAS. 


Chinese Students 
Convince Government 
By CHUNG-SHU KWEI 


Editor-in-chief of the Chinese Students 
Monthly 


In 1919 Mr. Kwei started a ‘daily newspaper in 
Tientsin to foster the student movement, but it was 
soon suppressed. He has served in an editorial ca- 
pacity on the Wisconsin State Journal, the China 
Advocate, and the Milwaukee Journal. 


The Chinese student is at once a politi- 
cian, educator and industrialist. Such he 
is—not by virtue of instincts and faculty, 
but by the force of circumstances. He ac- 
tively concerns himself with political af- 
fairs to prevent corruption in the govern- 
ment; he undertakes the education of the 
masses on whose enlightment he depends 
for his support; he encourages native in- 
dustries in order to make effective the boy- 
cott of certain foreign goods. Bertrand 
Russell in the November issue of The Cen- 
tury outlines three prerequisites for the 
rehabilitation of China; namely, the order- 
ly development of a good government, the 
development of natural resources, and the 
spread of education. These prerequisites 
coincide ‘with the aims which the Chinese 
student tries to achieve, co-operating with 
the government whenever possible and in- 
dependent of it if necessary. 


The needs of China in the maelstrom of 
modern imperialism exact the very best of 
the student. His is an opportunity un- 
equalled for initiative, leadership and pa- 
triotic service. His duty to his country 
however, does not obscure or belittle his 
duty to the world. He believe in guarded 
and guided nationalism, a nationalism 
which insures the sovereign rights of China 
and removes the temption to imperialistic 
powers which a weak China naturally af- 
fords. His influence was felt from the 
very beginning of the student movement 
in 1919. 


The student movement owed its birth to 
the award of Shantung to Japan by the 
Versailles Peace Conference. That was in 
May, 1919, and the injustice of the award 
has since become too well known to neces- 
sitate discussion here. A -part of this in- 
justice will soon be rectified by the return 
of Tsingtao to China on December 2, and 
it serves no good purpose to refresh our 
memory of the natural anti-Japanese feel- 
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ings among the Chinese on account of the 
temporary loss of Shantung. 

When the students in Peking, Tientsin 
and Shanghai learned of the Versailles de- 
cision to give Shangtung to Japan, they 
rose in protest at once. Street lectures, 
mass meetings and publications were the 
chief means used to arouse the whole na- 
tion to action. They suspended school work 
and carried on their activities with great 
vigor. The government, at first indifferent, 
soon became desperate, as the response to 
the students grew throughout the country. 
Martial law was declared in Peking, for- 
bidding ‘student meetings of whatever na- 
ture. Early in June over two thousand 
students were arrested in one day, but con- 
trary to the expectations of the govern- 
ment authorities, several thousand more 
held meetings the following morning, loaded 
with bedding and toilet articles in antici- 
pation of arrest. And they were arrested. 

Over night, as a protest, merchants in 
leading cities closed business, railway en- 
gineers refused to work, and laborers in 
Shanghai went on strike until the trade 
and communications of the nation were 
paralyzed. Thus it was that the students 
were immediately released and the Presi- 
dent sent several cabinet members to apolo- 
gize to them on behalf of the government. 
The demands of the students were also ac- 
cepted unconditionally, among which may 
be mentioned the refusal by China to sign 
the Versailles Peace Treaty which awarded 
Shantung to Japan, and the dismissal of 
three notorious pro-Japanese officials, de- 
nounced as traitors. These men were re- 
sponsible for China’s involuntary accep- 
tance of the Twenty-One Demands of 1915 
on which Japan based her claim to Shan- 
tung at Versailles. A prominent official 
at the time remarked: “The students in 
several days brought about the downfall 
of three men whom we had struggled for 
years in vain to overthrow.” The China 
Press, the leading American newspaper in 
Shanghai, commented: “The student move- 
ment alone prevents the Japanese from 
getting control of China.” 


Sympathy for the cause of the students 
was also manifested by foreigners in China. 
For a time it was rumored that the stu- 
dents were instigated against Japan by 
certain ‘western powers. Of this I wrote 
in The Peking Leader in part: 

“Taking for granted that we are young 
and therefore liable to yield to instigation, 
who would instigate us? What country is 
there which is so base as to take advantage 
of the innocent students for selfish ends? 
Great Britain, France and Italy have not 
infrequently expressed their appreciation 
of the part which Japan played in the War. 
It is, therefore, unreasonable to suppose 
that they would instigate us against their 
own friend, Japan. America, the friend of 
all nations, will certainly not instigate one 
against the other. The only country that 
can win our heart is Japan because since 
our childhood she has been preaching 
friendship between China and herself, and 
yet it is absurd to suppose that she would 
instigate us against herself. 

“Nevertheless, there is one country which 
would not instigate us of its own accord 
but which has instigated us through arous- 
ing our indignation by its own acts. We 
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belong to the Chinese race, but we also be- 
When one tickles 
us, we laugh as others do; when one pricks 
us, we bleed like the rest. 


long to the realm of men. 


If one poisons 


us, do we not die? If we are on the point 


of death, shall we not defend ourselves? 


There is no occasion for instigation by cer- 
tain powers. There has been instigation 
enough to justify our stand!” 


The significance of the student movement 
in its early days was already apparent. It 
developed in the students a strong sense of 
political responsibility which they never 
shirked even in the face of imprisonment, 
maltreatment and at the point of the bay- 
onet. They triumphed, at least for the 
time being, over the militarists in the gov- 
ernment who were susceptible to Japanese 
influences. Hducationally, the students, for 
the first time in Chimese history, awakened 
the masses to their duty to the country, 
and the people proved capable of following 
the lead of the educated to fight for a na- 
tional cause. Industrially, the boycott of 
Japanese goods resulted in such a phe- 
nomenal growth of native industries as had 
never before been witnessed in China. In- 
ternationally, the student movement drew 
the world’s attention to China-Japanese re- 
lations. The effect of the Shantung ques- 
tion on American domestic politics is prob- 
ably still fresh in our minds, and the de- 
cision by Japan to return Shantung to 
China ig undeniably influenced by the 
‘world’s disapproval following the protest 
of the Chinese students and their country- 
men. In the words of Baron Makin, “Ja- 
pan views with great alarm the moral 
awakening of the 400,000,000 of China.” 


The student movement, while born of the 
Shantung question, was destined to outlive 
it. This was made possible by the organi- 
zation in the summer of 1919, of the Na- 
tional Students’ Federation of China in 
Shanghai. This organization, representing 
the student bodies throughout the country, 
has made- its influence felt in China’s for- 
eign policy for the last few years. The In- 
ternational Banking Consortium which was 
suggested for China under the ieadership 
of Mr. Lamont of J. P. Morgan Co. failed 
of maturity mainly because the students 
in China objected. In a similar way they 
have been instrumental in fostering or 
preventing various measures of national 
significance. Their action sometimes may 
be mistaken, but their influence has to be 
reckoned with by those in power. 


Fortunately the students are turning 
more and more of their attention to an 
educational program for the :poor’people. 
The Christian Science Monitor, on October 
10 of this year, informed us that the Chin- 
ese are eager to learn, and that the stu. 
dents had been bending their efforts to 
the spread of education. A similar observa- 
tion was recently published in The Weekly 
Review of the Far East, an American or- 
gan, Shanghai, which saw in the students a 
great hope for the enlightment of the 
Chinese masses. 


Popular education independent of the 
government has long received the support 
of all citizens. The students have been 
trying to establish free schools under their 
own management. Their efforts have 
proven successful, as was demonstrated by 
the support they received from the laborers 
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in 1919. 
the people, they have made still greater 
efforts to 
schools in various parts of the country. 


Encouraged by the response of 


increase the number of free 


In order to raise funds plays are staged 
from time to time, and the amount of 
In the 
free schools Chinese, mathematics, history, 


money raised is often considerable. 


and manual arts are the chief subjects of 


the curricula. The boys learn woodwork, 
among other subjects, and the profit derived 
from the sale of the products is given the 
parents of the boys who made the articles. 
In this way the parents dependent upon 
their children for part of the financial sup- 
port of the family are encouraged to send 
their children to these free schools where 
they learn and earn. In addition, evening 
classes, Saturday, and Sunday classes have 
been introduced in almost all leading insti- 
tutions in China. Servants are required to 
attend these classes conducted entirely by 
the students. All necessary stationery and 
books are provided free of charge, and the 
best student in each class is honored in 
some way or other. All these factors count 
for the spirit which the masses have shown 
in the support of the student leaders in 
their stand on any national issue. 


The student movement in China, there- 
fore, is significant for what it has accom- 
plished and for its potentiality as a mould- 
ing force in the future destiny of China. 
The students, of necessity nationalistic, are 
at heart internationalists. The movement 
is nothing short of an answer to the call 
of conscience which bids all Chinese unite 
for the salvation of China, so essential to 
world peace. 


Study Abroad 


The American Scandinavian Foundation 
will award 20 Fellowships of at least $1,000 
each for graduate study in the Scandina- 
vian countries. 

This organization arranges every year 
for the interchange of 20 American and 
20 Scandinavian students, probably one of 
the most practical methods for promoting 
international friendship. 

The fellowships are in the humanities 
and in agriculture, chemistry, mining, etc. 
One fellowship is for social — industrial 
study at the International Peoples College 
in Denmark which was written up in The 
New Student for November 4th. 


Students applying must have been born 
in the United States or its possessions. 
They should be capable of original research 
and each must submit a definite plan of 
study. It is desirable that they be college 
graduates and familiar with at least one 
language in addition to English. 

Papers, including letters of recommenda- 
tion and a photograph must be filed with 
the foundation: at 25 West 45th Street be- 
fore March 15th. If candidates wish the 
official indorsement of their college, papers 
should be filed with their dean or president 
before March ist. 

Those wishing to go should begin to make 
up their minds now. Further details will 
be sent on application. 
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The League of Youth 


In America 


By W. V. TREVOY, 
Of Self-Government, Inc. 


A recent issue of The New Student con- 
tained an illuminating discussion of ‘“Hu- 
ropean Youth, Ideals and Practice” ending 
with this paragraph: “That youth is fool- 
ish and umreliable, that youth cannot be 
trusted with the responsibility of great 
things, is the babble of old men. It is they 
who are unfit to govern and decide, and it 
is upon us that the responsibility for the 
future rests.” 

The LEAGUE OF YOUTH, organized by 
large groups of young people in New Jer- 
sey, is the immediate, spontaneous develop- 
ment of another plan, sponsored and car- 
ried out for young people by a body of 
citizens, some of them quite far removed 
from youth in years, yet substantially in 
agreement with the paragraph quoted 
above. Because these older citizens believe 
that youth certainly can be trusted with 


-responsibility, and that the future is indeed 


in their hands, the Junior City plan was 
devised and put in operation. Youths, long 
before they reach their twenty-first birth- 
day, are here acknowledged to have certain 
responsibilities and duties of their own. By 
the acceptance and performance of these, 
they come to think of themselves, while 
still in their ‘teens”, as a real, potential 
part of every community, heirs-in-training 
to all that the community represents. 

“What is a Junior City?” 

First—it is not at all a game. It is 
modeled after the local senior municipality, 
and aims to study and reproduce its entire 
procedure, with a iunior citizenry and jun- 
ior elected officials. Its voters are all the 
young men and women between sixteen and 
twenty. Actual responsibilities and duties 
are part of its fundamental necessities. 
When it is working in cooperation with sen- 
ior officials of a forward-looking type who 
are willing to help the young people make 
of themselves better citizens, more respon- 
sible and more intelligent than many of 
past generations, it is found that the Junior 
City can take a long stride toward fulfilling 
its announced purpose. 

“What do these Junior Citizens do?” 

To illustrate: (1) One New Jersey town, 
with a well-organized iunior census com- 
mission, took a census of all those between 
fourteen and twenty-one years of age. In 
1600 of the 2300 homes visited, there were 
found’ no young people between sixteen and 
twenty-one. The entire population of the 
town is approximately 20,000; the juniors 
listed about 900. The town quite evidently 
is not a victim of race-suicide; it is not 
one to which newly-weds have been flockinz 
in great numbers. A third alternative, 
whether this town is doing the things nec- 
essary to attract and hold its young people, 
is commanding attention now as the result 
of the disclosure by the iunior census. 

(2) A town with no financial provision 
made for policing the hills during an un- 
usualy long spell of good coasting, request- 
ed the iunior police department to take 
charge, thus making possible the continn- 


ance of this healthy fun, with safety as- 
sured. 


(3) A senior committee was working for 
a change from the town’s old form to the 
commission form of government. The Jun- 
ior City, working under the same system 
as the seniors, announced that it would hold 
a referendum to test the junior sentiment 
for the change. The senior committee ar- 
rived posthaste to urge the iuniors to post- 
pone their voting, fearing that an adverse 
junior sentiment might affect the senior 
vote. The committee was persuaded to look 
over the junior situation, and found an 
overwhelming desire for the change. The 
juniors were then urged to carry out their 
plan immediately so as to get all possible 
effect from their favorable action. Both 
juniors and seniors are now operating un- 
der the commission form. 


(4) This morning’s mail contains the fol- 
lowing query from a young woman mem- 
ber of a Junior Council in a town nearby: 
“Do you think that some action by our 
Junior City, starting the idea that we need 
a better water supply in our town, would be 
possible? We really need it. Our water 
is full of chlorine and not at all good. Other 
towns have good water. Why can’t we?” 
Granted that the facts stated are correct, 
action by the Junior City is not only pos- 
sible, but in the long run, it might “start 
something.” 

These few illustrations help to disclose 
what a field the Junior City has, for train- 
ing, for action, and for the legitimate, nec- 
essary expression of junior sentiment. The 
young women have been quite as active as 
the young men; true, no young woman has 
as yet been elected a Junior Mayor, but, 
as one young man phrased it, she is hoped 
for as a “dream of the not too distant 
future.” 


The obstacle that usually has to be met 
in carrying out the program of a Junior 
City is the lack of spare time; the young 
people of any town seem to be the busiest 
people in it. One way of helping to over- 
come that obstacle might be to secure from 
Boards of Education an arrangement 
whereby, any work done in connection with 
a Junior City may count toward the work- 
er’s school diploma; and thinking along 
that line, it has been proposed that college 
communities may help in the organizing 
and directing of Junior City activities pro- 
vided, by a similar arrangement, credit to- 
ward a college diploma be given. One Mid- 
dle-Western college has already suggested 
the possibility of such an arrangement in 
its curriculum. 

In some cases there has been added to 
the civic program another with a social and 
recreational emphasis, so that those not 
easily won by the first might be persuaded 
to take an interest by another route. The 
little nucleus of towns and cities where 
these experiments were first tried out com- 
manded the attention of a great audience. 
Every state in the Union has a group which 
has been following the movement with in- 
terest, expressing a hope that they may do 
something of the same nature. In addition, 
Porto Rico, Alaska and Hawaii have sent 
requests for more information, and from 
across the border in Canada, the same in- 
terest is indicated. 

This then was the plan those older citi- 
zens worked out with youths, a plan which 
may be summed up as a “post-graduate 


course in citizenship-training for the sec- 
ondary schools and for the various organiza- 
tions 'which work with the younger boy and 
girl.” Now follows what the youths who 
were attracted by this plan and who have 
been connected with it from one to two 
years, have finally evolved as their own 
structure built upon the foundation of the 
Junior City: THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH. 

These young men and women saw what 
youth can do. 
to, them that youth must do something. 
They have been working with older people 
who believe that youth, if organized, WILL 
do something, and something quite worth 
while. From the Junior City plan they 
would graduate on their twenty-first birth- 
day; and they desired to keep on beyond 
that. Therefore, this movement of youth. 
They are aiming at a better citizenship than 
the world has yet known. Fine; and at- 
tainable. 4 

The LEAGUE will emphasize the Junior 
City plan; it will have its organization de- 
partment and it will sow seed in the hope 
that young people everywhere will of their 
own will ask for Junior Cities. When a 
group of young citizens feel the urge to 
establish a Junior City in their town, the 
LEAGUE will help them do so. 

Is there not a great appeal in some of 
the other items in their proposed program: 
(1) State and country-wide conferences of 
youth at which the problems which are of 
particular interest to youth may be dis- 
cussed: any “next war’ for instance, to 
whom is it of more vital importance than 
to youth? Already negotiations have been 
begun with an Eastern college, whose plant, 
it is hoped, will provide a meeting-place 
for all Junior Mayors, officials, and other 
leaders in this movement. 

(2) An annual pilgrimage to foreign 
countries to foster education and promote 
concord. Members of this mission will be 
selected on a county basis mostly, so that 
in the winter following, these youths may 
make at least ten addresses to their county 
constituents, and thus pass the broadening 
influence along. 

(3) An International Conference of 
Youth. In the discussion of their plans, 
the young leaders are finding that there 
are many older people who are not only in 
thorough sympathy with their undertaking, 
but who believe there is a vital necessity 
for the movement. They quite agree with 
the sentiments expressed in a letter recent- 
ly sent abroad by the Executive Gommittee 
of the LEAGUE OF YOUTH, the first 
move in what they hope will result in an 
international gathering: ‘We are discuss- 
ing the possibility of bringing together 
youths from your land and from others to 
pool their interests and their youthTul 
ideals, in an effort to see if youth cannot 
do for itself what generations of older 
people have failed to accomplish for us. 
It looks as if we might have to save our- 
selves.” 

These elders who are pinning their faith 
to youth are to be included in the LEA- 
GUE; for “youth” is sensibly being inter- 
preted not so much as a matter of years, 
as a state of mind. Affiliation with the 
LEAGUE is possible for all those between 
sixteen and twenty-one and for all others 
who have retained the viewpoint of youth. 


A consciousness has come 
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This will include those splendid friends of 
youth who are sometimes “eighty years 
young.” In such a union there is promise 
of a real approach to a bond of sympathy 
and understanding. 


A committee of young people recently 
appeared before a council of seniors to tell 
them something of what has been told here. 
One particularly severe adult listened to it 
all, and said, “And what guarantee is there 
that if all these plans are carried out, any- 
thing good will result?” The young spokes- 
man, quite flustered by the apparent lack 
of sympathy, paused an instant; then in- 
spiration came his way, and the senior went 
home thinking over this reply; “No guar- 
antee, sir, except—the spirit of youth.” 


Any students interested may communi- 
cate with Self-Government, Inc., at 90 
Broadway, New York) City. 


Student Mass Meeting 


“America and the Youth Movements of 
the World” will be the subject discussed at 
a mass meeting of students on Sunday De- 
cember 17, at 8:30, Earl Hall, Columbia 
University, Broadway and 117th Street, 
INE ING. 

The meeting is organized by The Na- 
tional Student Forum and the World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation and will be con- 
ducted entirely by students. 

Two American students, Lawrence Seers, 
of Union Theological Seminary, and Jean 
Kennedy of Mt. Holyoke will speak on the 
W. S.C. F. and the conference at Pekin last 
spring. 

The six foreign students brought to the 
United States by the National Student 
Forum will speak on those aspects of the 
youth movement with which they are most 
familiar. 

Joachim Friedrich of the University of 
Heidelberg will speak on the “Freischar,” 
Jorgen Holek of the University of Copen- 
hagen, on the Danish “Student Christian 
Palecek of the Uni- 
versity of Prague, on the ‘Student Renais- 
W. A. Robson 
London School of Economics, on the ‘“Fa- 


Movement,” Antonin 


sance Movement,” of the 
bian Nursery,” Piet Roest of the University 
of Leyden, on the “Practical Idealist Asso- 
ciation,” and Hans Tiesler of the Interna- 
tional People’s College on the “Jugendbe- 
wegung”’. 

Students wishing to attend should be 
prompt as the hall only accommodates 3-400 
and fire regulations forbid its being over 
crowded. 


Instead of continually decrying the in- 
iquity of Man, it would be more practical 
to try to cure him of his stupidity. All at- 
tempt at betterment is useless as long as 
the enief cause of his present condition— 
education—remains unchanged. 

—From Grundgedanken der Weltjugendliga 
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Students Abroad 


IN FRANCE 


In 1919 France had only 61 students from 
the United States enrolled in her univer- 
sities. Now she has 1348 nearly half of 
whom are women. These students repre- 
sent 46 states of the Union and 174 Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. Although 
study is principally in Paris, there is at 
least one American in 15 of the 16 French 
provincial universities and the Americans 
are represented in 49 different institutions. 


AND GERMANY 


Registration in German universities this 
year has increased fully 33% over the pre- 
war enrollment and the number of girl stu- 
dents and women professors has also in- 
creased materially. 


YOUTH AT THE BREVOORT 


There will be an opportunity to hear 
and to talk with all the six foreign students 
whom the National Student Forum has 
brovght to the United States, on the 21st 
of December at 7:00 o’clock at the Brevoort, 
where dinner will be served at a charge 
of $2.50. “The Awakening of Youth in 
Europe” will be the general topic of dis- 
cussion. Students wishing to attend should 
make reservations at once. 


Foreign Students 


ANTONIN PALECEK 


Antonin Palecek, of the University of 
Prague and active in the “Student Ren- 
aissance Movement,” is the student chosen 
to represent Czecho-Slovakia. 

M. Palecek was born April 14, 1900 in 
Lobenia, Czecho-Slovakia. His father was 
a farmer. In primary and secondary school 
his record was high altho he was not among 
the first five in the school. He soon found 
that he was good at foreign languages and 
he discovered in himself a great interest 
in political economy and social questions. 
These studies he pursued in the commercial 
faculty of the University of Prague. Here 
he won a scholarship in the Ecole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques in Paris, and he is now 
in his second year at that school. 

In Prague, Antonin Palecek was the for- 
eign secretary of the Association of Stu- 
dents of the Commercial Faculty; he was 
also treasurer of the Student Renaissance 
Movement and is well acquainted with the 
youth movements of his country. For two 
months also he worked in the League of 
Red Cross Societies organising a health 
instruction unit. 

His chief interests at the present time 
are international reconciliation, pacifism, 
and psychology. 


JORGEN HOLCK 


Jorgen Holck is also of the Student 
Christian Movement and a resident in the 
unique student social settlement at Copen- 
hagen. He will speak for the Youth Move- 
ment in all of the Scandinavian countries. 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


Hans Tiesler 


GERMAN YOUTH MOVEMENT 


Hans Tiesler, a representative of the 
German Youth Movement was born Sep- 
tember 25, 1901 in Berlin. He attended 
the Volksscule in Berlin where he was an 
average pupil. After graduation he went 
to work as a mechanic and was employed 
in constructing automobile engines. 

Every workman in Berlin should, accord- 
ing to custom, belong to some political 
party. Hans Tiesler, therefore joined one 
party after the other, but found all of them 
dogmatic and lacking in spiritual vitality. 
He dropped all his political affiliations and 
began to study the many youth organiza- 
tions of Germany. He is familiar with 
practically all of them and has many 
friends in each group. The Wandervogel 
appealed to him most with their freedom 
and natural self expression. These young 
people are not making much practical social 
advance. They are the precursors of new 
social ideals, and as such their work is to 
create a new spirit rather than a new or- 
der which will come later. 

Hans Tiesler thought that he might gain 
some insight and certainly many sugges- 
tions from the International People’s Col- 
lege at Elsinore, Denmark, which was just 
founded. Accordingly he went there to 
study. He had no desire for the ordinary 
formal “higher learning” with its various 
technical shibboleths, but was much inter- 
ested in any real social study. 

The International College was organized 
just one year after the war, and here men 
and women from all nations and classes 
lived together peaceably while their gov- 
ernments were enraging themselves. The 
students learned far more from each other 


APPLICATION FOR 
THE NEW STUDENT 


I enclose $1.00 as my subscription for 
the New Student for one year. 
Name 
College 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 
Tvenclose$o cnc. « as my contribution 
to the work of the National Student Forum, 
of which $1.00 is in payment of my dues 


for one year as a 
Student, Faculty, Assoc., or Ex-Studen 


member.* 50 cents of the dues go for one 
year’s subscription to “The New Student.” 
Name 
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College: «sic 0 anne oa diauw he Shee COTS ro ache sts 
College or Business address ............ i 
Home Address .....ccccscosveeens iiaeies 


* Types of Membership 

Student—Those now students. 

Faculty—Those now teaching or who have taught in 
a college. 

Iix-Student—Those who have studied in a college. 

Associate—Those interested in the N. 8. F. who have 
never studied or taught in a college. This mem- 
bership is non-voting. 


It was here 
that Hans Tiesler became familiar with 
English. 

On his return to Germany he wanted to 
prove some of his theories, notably that it 


than from their instructors. 


was possible to live in complete cooperation 
in the midst of a competitive and capitalist 


society: that if a group wanted to live co- 
operatively it could do so right now, and 
that a revolution or a dictatorship of the 
proletariat was quite unnecessary. Arccord- 
ingly Hans Tiesler and six others bought 
the necessary machinery and manufactured 
art objects which they sold to support 
themselves. The money taken in was used 
entirely in common. The group within it- 
self lived absolutely cooperatively. After 
one year the men returned to their former 
occupations, for it was no part of their 
intention to continue living differently from 
their fellows. This successful experiment 
has encouraged many German workmen to 
undertake regular cooperative enterprises. 


When Hans Tiesler first heard that John 
Rothschild and George Pratt were selecting 
a group of foreign students to tour the 
American colleges, he was quite antagon- 
istic to the plan. He thought some more 
rich Americans were trying to buy German 
ideas, but as soon as he met the National 
Student Forum secretaries he thought dif- 
ferently. Realizing that the youth of one 
country was coming: to the youth of ‘another 
for advice and assistance ‘and in a very 
real desire to create international good 
will, Hans Tiesler became most enthusiastic 
and is now doing what he can to bring us 
the message of the German Jugendbewe- 
gung. 

The youth of the world must come to- 
gether not only in parliaments and commit- 
tees, but in spirit, in friendship, and in un- 
derstanding. Only in this way can we es- 
tablish permanent international under- 
standing and over-ride the strange preju- 
dices and extraordinary injustices which 
our elders seem to countenance so calmly. 


I Recommend 
By NORMAN THOMAS 


In these reviews an interesting man and scholar 
is asked to write up some book he thinks particularly 
worth while for students to read. A valuable book 
is presented at the same time as a valuable glimpse 
into the mind of some living thinker. 


A graduate of a famous university, dis- 
tinguished for the variety of his interests 
and his skill as a writer, says that he was 
invited to address a group of students in 
the halls of his alma mater. This partic- 
cular group was supposed to possess 
literary tastes as well as an interest in 
football. What was his astonishment to 
find that a reference to George D. Babbitt 
brought no light of understanding to the 
eyes of his hearers. 


The same day that I heard this story 
came a letter from the leader of a group 
of girls in a middle western university. She 
wrote: “Neither the students nor the in- 
dustrial girls have much of a foundation 
on which we can build up an interesting 
discussion’”—a fact which she illustrates by 
their ignorance of socialism. 


Now these tales have considerably in- 
fluenced my meditations on what I should 
write in this column of The New Student. 
I had been imagining the modern student— 
anyway the readers of The New Student— 
as a much more widely read individual than 
the low brow of my own day, a decade or 


more ago, and I was almost fearful lest 
my own suggestions would seem superflu- 
ous if not bromidic. But if allusions to 
Babbitt are almost as incomprehensible to 
college students as allusions, to Biblical 
characters my task may be easy. 


Generally speaking, I take it that it is 
not my job to commend books—novels and 
poetry—which we read because we like to 
read them, but rather more serious—and 
usually less interesting reading. Neverthe- 
less I am going to urge Babbitt, even if it 
is one of the most discussed novels of the 
day. Babbitt is a good novel, artistically 
much better than Main Street; it is also 
a description of the America of Rotary 
Clubs, punch, pep and up-to-date plumbing 
almost photographic in verisimilitude and 
yet touched with an understanding that 
goes below the surface. No learned treatise 
could do as much for the interpretation of 
these United States in the year of grace 
1922. 

Another side of American life less famil- 
iar to the college student is brought out 
in “The (Clothing Workers of Chicago, 
1910-1922,” by the Research Department of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. The 
book is a history of the formation of what 
is perhaps the most progressive and suc- 
cessful of American labor unions. So im- 
portant is it from a student’s standpoint 
that I may want to refer to it in a later 
issue at more length. 

Far apart as are the Rotary Clubs and 
labor unions, both are brought together in 
the comprehensive dislike of William R. 
Inge, dean of St. Paul’s, London, for the 
human by-products of this industrial civili- 
zation. His second series of Outspoken Es- 
says (Longmans, Green) is as witty and 
learned as it is beautifully_written. Here 
is the fine expression of the philosophy of 
an English aristocrat and Platonist. I 
have read few books with more pleasure or 
with less fundamental agreement on some 
important issues. The reasons for my dis- 
agreement Bertrand Russell has given bet- 
ter than I could myself in his review of 
thesc essays published in The New Republic, 
November 15. 

And, by the way. The New Republic in its 
issue of November 22 had a slashing, attack 
on the doctrine of a superior Nordic race so 
dear to the hearts of some of our pseudo- 
scientific romanticists. It is entitled “The 
End of the World”; its author is Alvin 
Johnson. 

This miscellaneous and rather discursive 
comment has taken up most of the space 
the editors have given me. I shall have to 
save for a later issue my comment on J. A. 
Hobson’s Incentives in the New Industrial 
Order (Thomas Selzer). But don’t wait 
for the review if you have earlier oppor- 
tunity to read the book. 

On think more: to make this comment a 
suecess will require the cooperation of 
readers. I shall welcome questions, sug- 
gestions and criticisms. 


